THE  FOUR  GEORGES
"wants nothing that can add to the felicities of life, or
that can make a man or woman completely happy,
always provided they have money".1
If the nobility and gentry in the reign of George I went
to Tunbridge Wells, the merchants and richer citizens
patronized Epsom, while the lower classes flocked to
Dulwich and Streatham. On a Sunday, or holiday, in
summer these last were crowded with Londoners who had
walked out, and very unruly they became on occasion.
One of the attractions of Epsom was the races on Ban-
stead Downs. During the summer it was by no means
unusual for the City men of the time to move their
families down to Epsom, while they themselves rode each
day to and from their places of business in London. Less
innocent were the motives of those who resorted on
Sunday afternoons to Box Hill, which for a few years
enjoyed an unsavoury reputation. On the top of the hill
there was a large beech tree, and at its foot was a vault
which had been converted into a place of entertainment.
Local residents objected to the debauchery of which this
underground restaurant became the scene, and when
appeals to the magistrates to interfere proved fruitless,
they took the law into their own hands, and blew the
place up with gunpowder.
Not only in the watering-places, but also in the
country-towns, the centre of social life was the assembly-
rooms. Defoe, always bourgeois in his outlook, viewed
them with the gravest suspicion as potential, if not actual
sinks of iniquity. He does, indeed, defend the ladies of
Bury St. Edmunds from the aspersions cast upon their
virtue by a previous writer, but he is obviously surprised
1 A. Tour through England and Wales.
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